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ing as it was called, was to be the normal religious instruction, unless
the local authority decided to have no religious teaching, but in the
transferred or former Voluntary schools, their former owners were
to have the right of providing special denominational teaching at their
own cost on two days in the week. To this, however, a condition
was attached. The special denominational teaching was not to be
given by any of the regular teachers, a proviso which was defended
on the ground that, if these teachers had even a nominal option they
would be under a practical compulsion, in that they would be unable
to decline without disqualifying themselves for the appointment.
Finally to meet the case of " homogeneous schools," Anglican or
Catholic, a school was permitted to remain denominational, even
though supported out of public funds, if the authorities were satisfied
after public inquiry that four-fifths of the parents desired it to be so.
In reporting this measure to the King, Campbell-Bannerman ex-
pressed the belief of the Cabinet that " while remedying the injustice
in the previous Act which they have promised to remove," it would
" meet the reasonable desires of moderate Churchmen, especially of
laymen, and at the same time guard as far as possible the interests of
Catholic schools." If the Cabinet really believed anything of the
kind, it showed a greater simplicity than is easily imputed to a group
of exceptionally able politicians. Birrell, the witty and genial Minister
of Education, not unjustly called the Dr. Johnson of these times, found
himself at once the centre of a storm such as had seldom raged about
the head of any Minister. Before it was even printed, the bishops
met at Lambeth and decided at once on uncompromising opposition.
Within a week all the dioceses were ringing with cries of " confisca-
tion " and " tyranny," and the whole cause of religion was said to
be at stake. The Bishop of London announced a mass meeting in the
Albert Hall and called upon his rural deans to be up and doing.
Denunciation of the Government rang out from pulpits in town and
country. Alone among his brethren, Dr. Percival, the Bishop of
Hereford, pleaded for caution and moderation before yielding to the
" wild agitation " of the moment.
Nor were the Roman Catholics appeased. They had kept their
schools apart, gathered in not a few Protestant children whose parents
had no objection to the Catholic symbols and atmosphere of these
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